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Thanks 

Once more the Sachem staff presents 
the results of their work for your ap- 
proval. Once more they have done their 
utmost for the publication of our maga- 
zine. Money matters have been consid- 
ered, and with great joy the page of 
cartoons has been included. With pleas- 
ure we announce the fact that the Stu- 
dent Body has been co-operating with us 
in this issue, for, as you all know, it is 
support that is needed. Much work has 
been forwarded by the faculty advisers, 
and we thank them (for their sincere 
efforts. With such financial assistance, 
with earnest departmental work, and with 
such faculty leadership, the Sachem 
should be truly a success. So we are 
thanking you all for your fine co-opera- 
tion, and may it continue! 


Will There Be Another War 
Soon? 


Many people think that wars are in- 
evitable. They say that there are wars 
now, there have always been wars, and 
there always will be wars. Other people 
say that there will be no more wars. They 
say, “We are too civilized to want another 
war.” But I say to you, “There will be a 
war very soon if the peace-loving people 
of the world do not assert themselves.” 

Maj.-Gen. Eiki Tojo of Japan stated 
on February 7, 1934 that Japan’s neigh- 
bors, America, Russia, and China, “know- 
ing Japan is likely to be confronted with 
various international difficulties in No- 
vember, 1935, are steadily preparing for 
war.” M. Andre Dubosgq, ex-diplomat and 
distinguished writer, said recently, “The 
interior situation in Japan is so pre- 
carious that a revolution may burst out 
any minute.” Japan is preparing for war 
also to be ready to defend herself and 
perhaps grab more of China. In France 
recently there has been revolting, and 
two American citizens were wounded. 

If we have another war now, it will 
mean that millions of innocent people, 
men, women, and children, will be killed 


or made cripples for the rest of their 
lives. 

We must do something to prevent the 
impending war. You say, “We have peace 
conferences.” What good are they? Na- 
tions glibly sign worthless papers and pre- 
pare for war. Some nations even wage 
war during peace conferences. For dis- 
armament a nation scraps two obsolete 
battleships and builds three modern de- 
stroyers. 

Wars promoted by governments and 
munition manufacturers must cease and 
peace by the people of the world begin. 

Do you want to see another war, more 
terrible, more powerful, more devastat- 
ing than any before it? Do you want 
a war in our own country? No! We must 
stand together and prevent another great 
war. 

—Philip C. Chandler, 1936 


Shoes 


Did you ever stop to realize that shoes 
are one of the most interesting articles 
of dress? In looking at one’s shoes, you 
are often able to judge the character of 
the person. If you cannot see all of him 
but you can see his foot, your mind tries 
at once to picture for yourself the other 
details. If the shoes are small, well- 
shaped, and neat, you are certain that 
the wearer is a dainty feminine creature, 
more or less pretty. If a man’s shoes are 
scuffed, dull, worn down at the heels, he 
is undoubtedly untidy and indifferent; 
while, on the other hand, if you see a 
man with brightly polished and well 
kept shoes, and perhaps spats, he is un- 
doubtedly trying to be the _ so-called 
sheik. If girls’ shoes are _ unshined, 
turned, and scuffed at the toe and heel, 
you imagine the wearers as carefree, un- 
tidy, and unmindful of their appearance. 
Shoes are women’s most important ar- 
ticle or dress, for without a good pair 
most women do not consider themselves 
well dressed. 

A row of shoes stood in Betty Jane’s 
closet. Everything was still until the tiny 
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voice of the green sandals broke the 
silence. 

“TI do wish Betty Jane would wear me 
once more! I’m tired of just sitting here. 
I love dances, the music, the people, and 
the excitement!” 

“Oh, you’ve had your days,” spoke up 
a fancy shoe for afternoon wear. “Wait 
until I get out! I’ll certainly go places!” 
it exclaimed proudly, admiring itself. 

“~ don’t see why Betty Jane doesn’t 
have Green Sandals and me fixed up a 
bit. All I need is a new pair of heels. 
Just that she can afford a new pair 
often isn’t any reason to let us older ones 
look so terrible! I suppose people think 
that we don’t mind!” spoke the brown 
walking shoe. 

“Oh, let us new ones have a chance! 
I haven’t even seen the world yet. I 
hope she takes good care of me,” said 
the black and white sport shoes. 

“T’q love to go to just one more dance!” 
yearned the green sandals. 

“You would!” scoffed the silver even- 
ing slippers. “Here I am, only been 
worn twice to dances—and Betty doesn’t 
care to see me again! She was dancing 
with her new beau, and ker-plum! Down 
he came on me! He wasn’t the only one 
either, because there was such a mob! I 
still ache all over.” 


“TJ think we ought to revolt!” ex- 
claimed the hiking shoes, which were 
caked with plenty of mud. “She doesn’t 
care one bit for us. She could have at 
least brushed off this mud. It makes 
us feel ashamed.” 


The door opened, and Betty Jane said, 
“Margy, put your shoes’ in here with 
mine. Why, aren’t those shoes you’re 
wearing the ones you bought last year? 
They’re like new! However do you man- 
age? I have to get shoes practically 
every week.” 


“Betty Jane, you always were extrava- 
gant. All you need to do is to brush and 
shine the shoes; and if the heels are a 
bit worn, the cobbler makes them like 
new. Don’t throw them around, but put 
them away carefully. I have plenty of 
shoes, and even if I say so, they are all 
presentable.” 


“T’]] start right away. Just when my 
shoes became more comfortable, I got 
another pair for more agony. From now 
on, I’ll take good care of my old ones.” 

“Three cheers!” shouted Betty Jane’s 
shoes. 

—Alice Bagdon, 1935 


* “Monsieur le Juif’’ 

In the year 2200 a boat the size of the 
Mayflower will be large enough to take 
back to England the direct descendants 
of the Pilgrims then living. This fact 
should make us realize what a large 
number of “foreigners” there are in the 
United States. These same “foreigners” 
are handling this country’s affairs, and 
not least among them is our friend the 
humble Jew. Hebrews have been impor- 
tant in the history of America since be- 
fore its discovery. 

Luis de Santangel, a secret Jew, intro- 
duced Columbus to the court of Spain 
and pleaded his case there with the king 
and queen. Perhaps de Santangel had 
an ulterior motive and perhaps not. The 
Spanish Jew, at this time, was being 
handled roughly by the Inquisition; if 
Cciumbus should discover new lands, the 
Jews might find new homes there. The 
Jews were not welcome in the other 
European countries. 

Columbus employed many Jews in va- 
rious capacities aboard his little fleet; 
some were doctors, and others were offi- 
cers. 

The Jews were the life of commerce in 
the American colonies and supplied a 
goodly number of soldiers to Washing- 
ton’s army. 

Haym Solomon, a Jewish immigrant 
from Poland, who came to this country 
as a poor lad of about fourteen, worked 
and was prosperous to such an extent 
that he could afford to lend about seven 
hundred thousand dollars to the Colonial 
army. Neither he nor any of his de- 
scendants has ever received a penny of 
this money. This noble man lent some 
of our most noted statesmen money on 
which to live, so that they might devote 
their entire attention to the affairs of 
the young nation without having to re- 
sort to manual labor to support them- 
selves and their families. 

And so, O righteous Gentile, the next 
time you would elevate your dainty nose 
at the mention of our Semetic brethren, 
pause and remember that the Jew was an 
important wet-nurse to this country in 
its infancy and has remained important 
to its welfare ever since. 

—Neil W. Young, 1936 


* Note: Basic information from “The 
Jew in the Making of America” by George 
Cohen. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Human Interest 


By Kathleen Graham, 1934 


Janice stood back from her = easel, 
pushed back a rebellious lock of coppery 
hair, and surveyed the picture with a 
critical eye. “I really think it will be 
_ good with a little touching up,” she mur- 

mured and took up her brush again. 

“Janice,” came her mother’s voice from 
the foot of the stairs. She dropped the 
brush and ran guiltily from the room, 
remembering the dishes she should have 
washed. Almost immediately steps 
sounded on the back stairs, and Dennis 
MacBride, the red-headed senior from 
next door, entered. He also surveyed the 
picture with a critical eye. It was a 
moonlit scene done in soft purples and 
blues. A rambling white farmhouse, a 
Winding brook, great leafy elm trees, all 
shrouded in a diaphanous purple mist, 
comprised the picture. A pale moon swam 
in a silver sky. Janice, who had lean- 
ings toward art, was painting it for the 
school art exhibit, and she had _ high 
hopes of its success. Dennis had lean- 
ings toward art, too, and it seemed to 
him there was something lacking. 

“Human interest,” he said, with an 
engaging grin; “that’s it, human in- 
terest.” So he picked up the brush and 
proceeded to supply the lack. He kept 
to the blue and purple scheme to the 
extent of painting a tipsy old man with 
bright blue eyes; a squint, and a start- 
ling purple necktie. But, also, two black 
cats in defiant attitudes had appeared 
on the picket fence, and a. grinning 
bogeyman with green eyes peered out 
from behind the elms. Then, hearing a 
step, Dennis fled, adding a final touch of 
red to the old.-man’s bottle nose. ° 


Janice was heartbroken ffirst, then 


Or 


angry. She ripped the picture from the 
easel and cast it out the window. Then 
with one sweep of her arm she gathered 
up the tubes of paint, the brushes, and 
the half-finished sketches scattered 
around the room, and threw them in a 
closet. The next day the dishes were 
done on time, so was the dusting, and 
her mother looked at her in amazement. 
There were no paint stains on the slim 
white hands. 

“Ts your picture coming 
right?” she finally inquired. 

“Oh, I threw it away. I’m sick of paint- 
ing, mother. It won’t do me any good at 
business school, anyway.” 

June came, and Dennis and Janice 
both graduated. 

Five years later, Janice in a tiny New 
York apartment was slipping into a crisp 
green organdy gown, which set off her 
bright hair. There came a hurried knock 
at the door, and Janice, thrusting her 
slender feet into silver slippers, ran to 
the door and greeted a tall complacent 
young man. 

“You'll have to wait a sec, Eric. 
hurry, is there?” 

“Well, rather. Pal of mine, an artist 
—oh,” catching her grimace of disdain, 
“I know you haven’t much use for art- 
ists, but Denny’s different. Marvelous, 
really. Well, anyhow, he’s just sold a 
picture to a great collector in New York 
city, and I want to see it before he 
takes it away.” 

ip RS Sy 

Janice entered the apartment, sud- 
denly stopped short. Her picture! Her 
picture!! She stood there stupefied un- 
til she heard a startled exclamation. 

“Janice!’’ 

“Dennis!” And there he stood with the 
same grin as of old, the flaming red hair, 
and even the freckles. She faced him ac- 
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cusingly. 

“My picture.” He shrugged coolly. 

“Your picture? I really don’t think so. 
The setting may not be original, but as 
for the central figure—”’ he glanced 
smilingly at the tipsy old man in the 
purple necktie. The consummate nerve 
of him, thought Janice: first to spoil her 
picture and then to steal it. 

“Yes, my picture.” Furiously. ‘“Didn’t 
I paint it five years ago, and didn’t you 
TUIN Ite 

“Guilty but—youthrew it away, I 
picked it up. ‘Voila.’ ‘Finders keepers, 
losers weepers.’ And I did add the hu- 
man interest, you know.” 

“Human interest! That’s all Eric was 
raving about on the way over. That and 
your marvelous technique.” 

“It is rather unique.’ He grinned 
again. 

“Unique! Well, if stealing pictures and 
painting ridiculous messes over them is 
unique—”’ She paused, too angry to speak. 

“Winters seems to think so; he’s pay- 
ing me for it.” 

“Stolen money!” 

“It is not.” 

“It is so!” 

“I say!” Eric was obviously bewildered 
and embarrassed. : 

“Oh, don’t mind me. This gentleman 
seems to think—” 

“Think? I know.” Dennis: had a 
temper to match his hair. 

“You know nothing. Give me my pic- 
ture.” 

“Really! As it happens, Mr. Winters 
will be after it any minute.” 

“Selling my picture! I guess not. I’ll 
tell him—”’ 


“So what?” 


“You—” Too angry to express her- 
self, Janice turned and walked over to the 
picture. Dennis watched her with ad- 
miration. Her eyes, usually bright blue, 
had gone black with anger, and a re- 
bellious lock of coppery hair fell across 
her forehead. Then into this atmos- 
phere, electric with anger, walked Mr. 
Winters. He looked like a benevolent old 
gentleman, but he was well known to be 
the shrewdest collector in New York. 


“Mr. Winters,’ Janice walked up to 
him, “I’m sorry, but Mr. MacBride has 
decided not to sell the picture.’ 


“T have not.” 
“Well, I have.” 
“You have, have you!” 


“You see, Mr. Winters,’ interpolated 
Eric, “there seems to be a slight mis- 
understanding. I think we’ are rather 
out of place.’’ 

“I see. Well, of course, if there is any 
question as to the ownership of the pic- 
ture, I couldn’t consider buying it. Good 
day.” 

“There, you see? - Spoiled my chance 
of selling the picture.” 

“Y’m glad I did, and I’ll do it again if 
I get the chance.” 

“You will, will you? If you do, I’ll take 
you and—and—” he glared at the vivid 
face cf the girl before him, “and kiss 
you as you darn well deserve.” 

“Quite the brute, aren’t you?” taunted 
the reckless voice. 

“Yes.” Suddenly Janice found her- 
self seized by two strong arms and 
kissed, kissed thoroughly and well. Gasp- 
ing, she fell back. d 

“Well,” she stammered at last, looking 
up at him through curling eyelashes. Her 
glance fell before the strange look on 
his face. 

“Janice.’’ How different his voice was 
from the angry tones of a minute ago. 
“Ym sorry about the picture. Take it. 
And—”’ 

“Yes? 

“Youre the sweetest thing in the 
world,” he exclaimed with sudden passion. 
“Can you ever forgive me? I do love 
you so much. Could you ever—?”’ 

“You'll have to take the picture, too.” 

“The devil take the picture. It’s you I 
want.” 

“Wishes do come true, Denny.” And 
his did. 


Homing Song 
By Lilyan Goldman, 1935 


Rain in my face and the east wind blow- 
ing, 
Blowing the ferns by the rill, 
There’ll be light in the window glowing 
In the house at the foot of the hill. 


Mist in my eyes, and the highway wind- 
ing ae 
Tawnily under the night; 
But the fires of home await my finding, 
Warm in the chill twilight. 
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Khyber Pass 
By George A. Northway, 1936 


Khyber Pass, situated in the North- 
western Frontier Province of India, is 
very important to the British army, as it 
is the only pass on that frontier through 
which artillery can be drawn. Ever since 
ancient times it has been important as 
the key pass to and from northwestern 
India. Although it is very narrow in 
seme places, varying from forty to four 
hundred and fifty feet in width, it is a 
pass thirty-three miles long. The whole 
length of the pass is mountainous with 
very picturesque scenery. It forms a part 
of the route between Peshawar, India and 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Since the British dominion of India, 
the Khyber Pass has been the scene of 
several battles with the disgruntled na- 
tives of the region. The British, however, 
now control the pass and have built a 
fairly good military highway through the 
length of it. There is also another road 
thrcugh the pass for commercial and 
civil use. 


Suppose—Perhaps—Maybe 
By Jean Crossley, 1936 


It is a pleasant afternoon, 

And I am all alone, 

When that pesky bell starts ringing! 
O dear! It is the phone. 


Suppose it should be Mary 
To see if I could go 

To hear her new piano 

Or go to see the show. 


Or perhaps it might be Jimmy 
To ask me out to tea, 

Or maybe it’s the oil man 

To ask for last month’s fee. 


I hope it isn’t the milkman; 
He surely will be mad, 

For I heard him telling Mother 
He was going to sue my Dad. 


Or maybe it is Daddy 

To say his train is late, 

Or perhaps it might be Bobby 
To say he broke his skate. 


“Hello! Hello! Who is it? 
Oh, mother dear, it’s you? 
Yes; baby’s sleeping quietly, 
_And Daddy’s train is due.” 


A Queer Story 
By Mason E. Leggee, 1936 


Though many people decline to accept 
this story as the truth, I absolutely state 
that as far as I am concerned it is the 
truth. I believe that the reason for 
popular disbelief is that dangerous sharks 
co not generally infest these Cape Cod 
waters. That may be true, but I was 
cut fishing in shallow water near the 
Buzzards Bay scalloping grounds when a 
friend that came along with me cried 
out, “There is a monstrous shark swim- 
ming right toward us!” 

I thought he was fooling, but suddenly 
the boat seemed to be tossed into the air, 
and a loud thud washeard by both of us. 
Then on the other side of the boat a 
swishing and swirling movement of the 
water attracted our attention. I was get- 
ting worried, and from the lock on my 
friend’s face, he wasn’t in a happy state 
of mind either. From the swirling pool 
of water came one of the largest mem- 
bers of the sea family that I had ever 
seen. He appeared in all senses none 
too pleased to have met us, because he 
at once charged at us. 

By this time my friend and I were 
alarmed, and we each grasped an oar 
and sat down to rowing in the race-boat 
style. We headed straight for shore, 
you may be sure. The monster followed 
us at a terrific rate of speed, cutting 
around close to the keel of the boat at 
a hair-raising speed. Goodness knows 
what would have happened if we hadn‘t 
run onto a flat where the water was too 
shallow for the shark to swim. The shark 
swam round and round the shallow flat 
for nearly an hour. We were getting des- 
perate for fear darkness would overtake 
us and we would get lost in the rapidly 
advancing fog. We dared not move from 
our safe fiat. 

At last a ray of hope was seen; a school 
of the fish from which Cape Cod was 
named were nearing us, unaware of their 
danger of being devoured by the foxy 
shark. They came closer; when they 
were within fifty feet of us, the shark 
spied his prey and darted forth to cap- 
ture what I hope was a better supper 
than we should have been. Anyhow, he 
must have been contented, as he didn’t 
return; and we rowed the two-mile 
stretch to our camp without his unwanted 
company. 

The next day we told of our danger- 
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ous encounter, but as I previously ex- 
plained, the story was inclined to popular 
disbelief. According to my friend and 
me the experience was really true, and 
anyway, “Vas you dere, Scharlie?” 


To Fan 
By Ella Trufant, 1936 


Sleep on, little pussy, 
So comfy and snug, 
Just like the proverbial 
“Bug in a rug.” 


With one furry paw 

Hide your cold little nose, 
And curl up your tail 

In blissful repose. 


Stretch out if you like, 
And turn over again; 

You can drop off to sleep 
Twice as fast as I can. 


Sweet dreams fill your slumber, 
For often you sigh; 

And if something disturbs you, 
You open one eye. 


Oh, were I a kitten, 

With naught but your woes, 
Exempt from my worries 
O’er money and clothes, 


Alarm-clocks and whistles 
And school bells and such 
Would not be annoying— 
At least, not so much. 


Life might be worth living; 
And, kitty, like you, 

I’d curl up and sleep 

Even more than you do. 


Heard from My Bedroom 
By Bessie Panesis, 1936 
From bed, one springtime morning, 
I heard the boys at play, 
Heard their happy laughter, 
Kept ringing all the day; 
Heard the swallows twitter 
Gently outside as they flew, 
Heard the mother cat a-calling 
Mew, mew, mew. 
Everything was stirring; 
All nature seemed to say, 
“You must be up and doing 
This lovely day in May.” 


The Answer to a Maiden’s 
Prayer 
By Ethel Shaw, 1934 


Hope Love Parks was a shy sweet 
spinster residing on Court End avenue 
in the great metropolis of Lakeville, 
Massachusetts. 

Hope was a very devout soul, never 
missing her evening prayer, and while 
performing her evening devotions, she al- 
ways slowly raised the coverlet from her 
bed to see—if the answer to her prayer 
had appeared: a man. 

There was a great flutter in Hope’s 
heart when she read in the Lakeville 
World, the daily paper, that Percivale 
Chauncey Sparks, a noted baritone sing- 
er, was to reside next door. 

Days passed, and every time Percivale 
ventured forth, Hope gazed at him from 
her window. Yet fate never helped the 
curse of Cupid; they never met. ‘ 

One cold, slippery, windy morning Mr. 
Svarks decided to have a restful day. He 
put on his bright red dressing: gown, he 
slioped into his lavender felt slippers, 
and beneath these charming outer gar- 
ments he wore his gay yellow pajamas 
trimmed with bright green. His whole 
appearance was that of a glowing August 
sunset. ; 

Very quietly he stepped to the door for 
the morning paper. The boy had care- 
lessly left it on the lowest step. He 
reached for it and slipped headlong 
down the fiight of brick steps. In reach- 
ing out his hands to grasp the rail, he 
knocked Hope’s milk bottle off, and the 
result of the fall was like Grandma’s 
crazy quilt. 

Mr. Sparks sprang up, endeavored to — 
wipe himself off, beheld his door closed. 
He was locked out. 

Hope had viewed the whole perform- 
ance and, forgetful of her appearance, 
which I truly must describe, rushed to 
Mr. Sparks’s .assistance. Imagine Hope 
wearing an old-fashioned cambric night- 
gown, long sleeves, high neck, pink satin 
mules (or were they donkeys?). trimmed 
with green marabou, a teagown of laven- 
der satin with gold lace, a silver boudoir 
cap, from which her electric curlers es- 
caped. Her pigtail reached her knees. 
The meeting of Parks vs. Sparks was like 
the Biblical Joseph’s coat, as far as colors 
were concerned. he 

Mr. Sparks tried to escape by throw- 
ing himself through the cellar window; 
Hope followed him. Mrs. Gossip, seeing 
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their dilemma, called the fire department. 
Chief Longladder, arriving on engine 
one, administered the prone methcd, and 
beth victims responded quickly. 

Now, Hope forgets her evening devo- 
tion, or at least part of the ceremony is 
omitted. Her prayer has been answered, 
the lost is found, romance changed 
Parks to Sparks. 


Clothesline 

By Lillian P. Bagnell, 1934 
The clothes upon my neighbor’s line 
Are all so different from mine: 
Hers, linen tablecloths that blow 
In a long decorous row, 
Embroidered towels, a lacey shirt, 
Dresser scarfs, a rufiled skirt, 
And hemstitched sheets and pillow slips. 
In my yard the same wind flips 
Whirligigs of colored socks, 
My mother’s gingham morning frocks, 
Blue overalls that fall and rise 
Like a bird that gaily flies. 
Georgie’s rompers lightly sail 
With John’s new sweater in the gale 
Near Dad’s white shirt and mine of pink. 
I look across the fence and think 
I’m so sorry for her line! 
Do you suppose she envies mine? 


Red-Headed Woman 
By Alma Paradis, 1934 

Br-r-ring! David came to with a start. 

Rising from his day-bed, more asleep 
than awake, he stumbled over an unseen 
chair toward the middle of his room at 
the frat. house, which he occupied dur- 
ing the school year at Altonhurst Col- 
lege. 

“Now what was that?” he asked him- 
self drowsily. “It’s a wonder. a fella 
can’t get caught up on some sleep with- 
cut having something wake him up all 
-the time.” 

At this point the door was thrown 


open by David’s pal, the talkative broth- , 


er of the fraternity. 

“Gee, Dave, two letters for you today. 
You’re doing pretty well for yourself. 
Er—this blue, scented one—er—where’d 
you meet her? New? You never got one 
like that before. You wouldn’t hold out 
on a brother, would you, Dave?” 

“Whada ya mean, hold out? I don’t 
even know who it’s from. Hey now. Let 
me at least open my mail first, will you? 
It’s bad enough, your checking up on 
every letter I get.” 


“Oh, sure; here. I gotta go down to 
the gym anyway for a while, but I’ll be 
back. S’long.” 

“S’long, Bill.” 

William Engler had been David’s pal 
for the last two years in college, and they 
had learned to share many things. 

The door had just closed behind Bill 
when it was reopened, and the same fa- 
miliar head was thrust in. 

“Davy,” teasingly, “don’t forget to in- 
treduce me. Ycu know, the blue, scented 
ones, 

When David was finally left to read 
his mail, he opened “the blue, scented 
one” first with due curiosity. 

Much to his disappointment he found 
it to be from Aunt Mabel. 

Aunt Mabel lived some forty miles 
from school and had asked David to at- 
tend a “small party” for the benefit of 
her week-end guests, and “would he mind 
bringing along a friend” to make even 
couples? 

Rather from a sense of duty, David 
had answered his aunt in the affirma- 
tive and had persuaded Bill to go along 
with him. . 

Dressed in. their tuxes, the night of 
the party, Bill and David were speeding 
teward Aunt Mabel’s on the Twentieth 
Century. David, like so many college 
youths, had the superior feeling that he, 
as he expressed it, knew ‘Show to handle 
women.” Conversation lulled, due to the 
fact that neither was enthusiastic over 
the expectations of the evening’s event. 
Finally David, rather’ disinterestedly, 
spoke up: 

“TI suppose tonight Aunt Mabel will 
stick me with some girl who can’t even 
dance.” 

“Hither that or one with red hair, eh, 
Dave? You always did run from girls 
with red hair, didn’t you?” 

“T wouldn’t exactly run away from a 
girl, because—well, because I can handle 
them. They can’t kid me along with 
their lines, but I: think red hair is sort 
of a danger signal for me.” 


At last the long ride was over, and 
things were happening at Aunt Mabel’s. 
The music had already started when 
they arrived, and David had already been 
warned to be especially nice to his part- 
ner, because she was one of Aunt Mabel’s 
week-end guests. 


Well, what was this? Aunt Mabel ap- 
proaching with a very pretty, blue-eyed, 
young girl by her side but—horrors, she 
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had just about the brightest red hair 
that David had seen; and a nudge from 
Bill didn’t help matters any. 

Aunt Mabel bustled importantly for- 
ward to David and Bill. ‘David dear, 
this is Ann Summers from Texas; 
my nephew David and William Engler.” 

After introductions and acknowledg- 
ments had been made and Aunt Mabel 
had diplomatically led “Mr. Engler” 
away, nothing was left for David to do 
but to ask Miss Summers to dance. How 
could Aunt Mabel! He thought she knew 
he disliked red-headed women; always 
had. 


Before he had even passed his arm 
around his partner’s waist, David had 
the uncomfortable feeling that she would 
be the type to “fall asleep on my should- 
er.”’ His uncomfortable feeling was soon 
verified, because that was exactly the 
manner of dancing to which she was ac- 
customed. 


After a rather boring dance for David, 
Ann Summers looked up and with her 
appealing blue eyes suggested the pa- 
vilion overlooking the moonlit garden. 

“T suppose you think it mighty forward 
of me to ask you to take me out here, 
David,’ she began in her irresistable 
Western dialect. “May I call you David? 
You seem like an old friend of mine al- 
ready. I asked you to come out here be- 
cause I had to get away from all those 
noises in there with someone with whom 
I could be at peace. I felt the moment we 
met that here was someone who would 
understand me’”’—and so on, until David 
was wondering why he had always dis- 
liked red-headed women anyway, espe- 
cially when it was nice red with blue eyes 
to go with it. 


All evening David danced with Ann 
whenever possible and had completely 
forgotten her manner of dancing except 
that it now seemed to take him to hea- 
ven. 


David had languidly strolled to the pa- 
vilion, while Ann had been borne off to 
the dance floor by an admiring suitor, and 
was leisurely enjoying a cigaret when Bill 
also strolled along. 

“H’ya, Davy ol’ boy. I see you’re, ahem, 
steering away from red hair tonight.” 

“Don’t rub it in, Bill. I take back 
what I said about red-headed women. 
After all they aren’t so bad. And by the 
way, you're doing all right by the blonde 
too, aren’t you?” 


“Gosh, pal, you reminded me I’ve got 
this dance with her. So long.” 

Several dances later David was stroll- 
ing through the garden when he sud- 
denly stopped and stepped back behind 
a bush so as not to be noticed by the 
pair who were evidently seated on a 
bench, chatting. 

Being just behind the bench, David 
couldn’t help hearing: “I suppose you 
think it mighty forward of me to ask you 
to take me out here, Bill. May I call 
you Bill?” 

At this point, reccgnizing the voice, 
David stepped out and impatiently spoke 
to Bill. 

“Come on, Bill. It’s time we caught 
our train back.” 

“Why, Dave,’ surprised, ‘‘we’ve plenty 
of—”’ 

But Bill, knowing Dave, Knew it was 
better not to argue with him, and it was 
not before they were seated in the train 
that Bill had a chance to speak to David 
alone. 


Rather timidly he approached the sub- 
ject. 


“J’m sorry, ol’ man, for cutting in on 
you the way I did; but after all she did 
ask me to go out with her, because she 
got tired of the noise.” 


“Don’t be sorry, because you were just 
being an ol’ pal to me, once more.” 


“Why?” not understanding. 


“Because she told me the same thing, 
and I realized that it was only her line 
just when I was beginning to think she 
was different.” 


“Well, I'll be—? I guess the red-hair 
theory still stands then, eh? I think 
we've both got something to learn about 
women.—But she did have a swell line.” 


Writing a Poem 
By Emily Atkins, 1937 


The teacher said this afternoon 
A poem I should write, 

But when I. called upon my brain, 
It didn’t work just right. 


I thought and thought and thought again 
And thought and thought some more, 
And at the end of a half an hour 
I was where I started before. 
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Heavy Melodrama 
By Frank M. Raymond, 1934 


It was a perfect night for Jimmy the 
Wolf. The wind sounded like a success- 
ful fectball cheer. Hail swept down from 
the north with such force as to resemble 
our energetic town drum corps. Two 
pitiful ancestors watched their last log 
burn in the dear old fireplace. In other 
words the mortgage which Jimmy the 
Wolf held was due. 

Strange to say, their one and only boon 
{or baboon) had gone to the city many 
years ago to earn his fortune. What 
makes this melodrama different is that 
their son had blue eyes, curly blonde hair, 
rosy cheeks, and a sunny disposition. The 
girl he left behind him was pure-hearted 
Nellie. Jimmy the Wolf vowed she would 
be his wife. He became so effeminate that 
he bought a scented brand of wax for his 
big black moustache. 

Jimmy the Wolf strode into the doomed 
house. 

“At midnight tonight I am going to 
foreclose,” smiled the villain leeringly. 

“Oh, not tonight!’”’ wailed Nellie. 

“There, there, everything will be settled 
scon,” said Daniel. 

“Nellie will marry me if you ask her 
to, and then I will not foreclose. It is 
your last chance.” 

“Never, never, you cruel beast,”’ shrilled 
Nellie. 

“One minute to go, and then this house 
will be mine.” 

“Hark, I hear sleigh bells approach- 
ing!” 

“Tis nothing but the wind. Oh, what 
shall we do?” 

Then came the unexpected; the long 
absent son opened the door and fairly 
bounced into the room—for he had grown 
sideways as well as upwards. _ 

“Mother! Dad! I have returned.” 

“In sixty seconds, Bulova watch time, 
will foreclose,’ leered Jimmy the Wolf. 
“What’s this, you nasty man?” 

“Tt’s true, son.” 


“It is a lie, for I have made my for- 
tune. It amounts to ten thousand nine 
hundred ninety-nine dollars and ninety- 
nine cents,’ dramatically announced the 
son. 

“Curses, foiled again,’’ snarled the de- 
parting villain. 


“Tomorrow I marry Nellie; let the cow 
bells ring forth the glad news!’ shouted 
the blue-eyed son. 


! 


The Brook 
By Ellen Perkins, 1936 


In a remote part of Lakeville where 
only a few wander is a quiet, almost hid- 
den brook. 

Just to look at this brook gives-one 
a feeling of peace and solitude. Rocks of 
a good size form a natural bridge over 
this stream, while a miniature waterfall 
trickles down them. 

In the summer the brook reveals. its 
true beauty. Its winding course forms 
little islands covered with green grass 
and shaded by birches. One finds rest 
and peace on the banks of this stream. 
Once in a while one finds the tracks of 
wild animals who come here to drink. 
In the winter the brook is coated with 
thin ice, but in the spring it displays a 
different sight. The brook, which has 
been held in all winter, now breaks loose 
and overflows its banks. One can find it 
underground in almost any vicinity of 
the natural course. However, after a few 
menths of running wild, it settles down 
once more into the peaceful little brook 
with sunlight playing over it. 


One Christmas Night 
By N. Prophett, P. G. 

The wind shrieked across the river, and 
the light of day was fading slowly. 

“We must wait to launch the boats 
until we can work under cover of the 
dark. Hold the men in readiness for 
immediate action.” It was General 
George Washington who spoke. 

“Yes, sir. The boats are loaded, and 
we can start at a moment’s notice.’ Da- 
vid Farnham, one of the Marblehead fish- 
ermen who were in charge of the perilous 
crossing, answered his superior with quick 
respect. — 

All along the.bank of the Delaware 
men were silently awaiting orders. It 
was a cruelly cold night, and the river 
was full of great, jagged, treacherous 
pieces of ice. Though snow had not yet 
begun to fall, there was the sharp feel 
of snow in the air, and more than one 
soldier pulled his ragged coat closer un- 
der his gaunt chin and shivered, his eyes 
on the black, heaving water. 

“Shove off!” The command cracked out 
clearly. Before its echo had died, the 
waiting men were galvanized into action. 
Scores of boats shot out into the river, 
some more slowly, as they bore the 
weight of cannons and ammunition. War 
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in the dead of winter! Is there anything 
more terrible? These men had forgotten 
that it was Christmas night. There was 
nothing in their minds but the thought of 
the long grind before them. 

The wind flung itself into their faces, 
and the waves loomed higher. Snow and 
Sleet began to fall, blinding them and 
soaking their muskets. 

“Much use they’ll be if we ever reach 
Trenton.” 

“Save your breath. Bayonets—!”’ 

Hour after hour they struggled, bend- 
ing to their oars with a dogged cour- 
age. No one thought of faltering. Push 
on; somewhere there must be land. 

It was almost four in the morning 
when that shore was reached, and long 
after before the arms had been unloaded 
and the troops formed into marching or- 
der. 

Washington spoke to his aide in a low 
voice, “Little chance of our making it. 
Ewing and Cadwalader can have had no 
better luck. It: will be light before we 
reach Trenton—” he paused wearily, 
then straightened his broad, blue-clad 
shoulders. ‘We must make the attempt 
at all costs.” 

“Right, sir!’ And the long column of 
weary men began that march through 
the bitter cold of the December morn- 
ing. Two men died, and many more 
were badly frozen in the hours that fol- 
lowed, but when they reached their des- 
tination at eight o’clock, Washington 
gave orders to advance upon the town im- 
mediately. 

Both picket and sentry were drowsy 
and dull from their night’s carousing, and 
not one Hessian soldier was out of bed; 
so the first of the charging troops met 
with but little opposition. 

General Rall, the leader of the Hessian 
forces at Trenton, appeared in the streets 
half dressed and evidently suffering from 
a bad hang-over. As his men rallied, he 
dashed madly about on his horse, trying 
to muster them into fighting formation. 
Shots were fired from the windows of 
houses, but it was useless. <A _ bullet 
pierced Rall’s side, and struck with ter- 
ror, the Hessians retreated ignominously. 

The people of Trenton flung their doors 
wide to the victorious American soldiers. 
There were roaring fires to warm them, 
hearty food to fill their empty stomachs, 
even warm stockings for their cracked 
and bleeding feet. ‘i 

The wind shrieked and moaned again 
that night. Snow feil, and it was bit- 
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terly cold; but Washington’s men were 
warm with the wine of victory. And 
every man said to himself: 

“This long war must be turning our 
way. Perhaps there will be an end to it 
soon!” "i 

But the general, alone by’ his flicker- 
ing candle, bowed his head on his hands. 
They must move on he knew. The end 
was yet far off. 


Contemplation 
By Thalia Drake, 1936 


The rain is fiercely driving down 
Outside upon the earth; 

The night is drear, but all is cheer 
Around the glowing hearth. 


Outside the wind is howling loud, 
But here it’s cheerful, quite. 

It’s comforting to be within 

On such a dismal night. 


It’s ours, this cheerful little home, 
Where we so love to be; 

But God’s is all outside our wall: 
It’s there for you and me. 


And whether it be sunny bright, 
Or mean, and dark, and dim, 
The big outdoors—it all is ours. 
We share the whole with Him. 


April Airs 
By Priscilla Martenson, 1937 


April airs are full of sunshine, 
Full of mischief, full of fun; 

April airs are magic doctors, 
Artists, preachers, every one! 


(Continued from page 4) 


Good Manners in School 

Many people behave quite properly 
when in company and are as we say on 
their good behavior. Let them get to 
school, and they forget the little courte- 
sies and kindnesses which so please the 
teachers and their classmates. They feel 
that they must act clownish and dis- 
courteous in order to appear. manly or 
womanly, when even the worst of their 
classmates admires good manners. If one 
thinks of the most popular boy or girl, 
it is invariably the one who is most 
kindly to every one. Let us all try to 
imitate those who have good manners at 
all times and not those who keep them 
for company. 

—Alice Jefferson, 1936 


Here we give a humble column 
To the telling of our school notes. 


November 29 
For Thanksgiving, a nice program 
By the class of Thirty-seven 
In assembly first was offered. 


December 8 
Then an Indian gave a lecture 
Of his life on reservations, 
‘Showed us implements most ancient, 
And he did his native war dance. 


December 15 
“David Garrick” was presented 
By one John E. Hines, an actor 
Who portrayed the parts completely. 


‘ December 20 
Next, Miss Jenkins gave a health talk 
At a Girls’ League meeting Wednesday. 


December 22 
Now a Christmas play was given 
At assembly in our High School. 


January 5 

And at last came our report cards; 
Some were greeted with much sorrow, 
And the others with rejoicing. 
Then a social by the Sophomores 
Was enjoyed by ali those present. 

January 24, 25, 26 
'Midyear’s came—those dreaded midyear’s, 
And they went with sighs from pupils. 


February 9 
Friday night a novel social 
By Pro Merito club members 
Was appreciatetd highly. 


In our High School rooms were painted, 
Greatly helping to improve them. 


More belong to Student Body 
Since the start of the semester. 


Now a drive for being punctual 
Started, with dismissal early 
If no pupils came in. tardy. 


Operetta cast’s rehearsing. 
+ os —Thalia Drake and 
Mildred. Robinson, 1936 
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Boys’ Basketball Season Goad 


Ccach Battis’s first call for practice was 
answered by a squad of about fifty as- 
pirants. Of this group there were only 
three letter men with whom to develop 
a team: Holden, center and this year’s 
captain; Neil, guard; and Cahill, forward. 
As would be expected, it was a hard task 
for Coach Battis to round into shape a 
Winning team in which he could be con- 
fident. Although the season was not a 
complete success, neither was it a fail- 
ure. The team was put through a stren- 
ucus practice nearly every day in order 
to be ready for its first game of the sea- 
son with Somerset. The Alumni as well 
as the Faculty. did their part in trying 
to give the squad strong enough opposi- 
tion in practice games. The second 
team, led by Albert Malenfant and 
coached by Mr. Hyman, enjoyed a suc- 
cessful season. They, like the first team, 
were kept hustling at every practice by 
Coach Hyman. 

Those comprising the first team and 


subs were forwards: Bigelow, Cahill, 
Hewes, Reed, and Finneran; centers: 
Holden and Hathaway; guards: Hale, 


Cushing, Neil, and Rockwood. On the sec- 
ond team the forwards were Wright, 
Drew, Dascoulias, Finneran, and Stuart; 
the centers, Harlow, Keough, and Chase; 
the guards, Malenfant, Hart, Card, and 
Bagnell. Elmer Drew was senior man- 
ager. 

The first game of the season was 
played with Somerset January 5 at Som- 
erset and found Middleboro at the short 
end of a 42-16 score. The second team, 
however, was victorious, taking the Som- 
erset second team into camp to the tune 
of 20-8. 

On January 9 the team entertained 
Plymouth here. Plymouth, supported by 
their star forward, were easy winners, 
taking the home boys 50-23. The Sec- 
cnds were aiso defeated in a good game, 
15-10. 

The boys journeyed to West Bridge- 
water on January 19 only to lose again in 
a very close and fast game. When the 
final whistle blew, the score stood 20-19 
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in West Bridgewater’s favor. The second 
team won, 25-5. 

Somerset came here for the return 
game January 23 and again were vic- 
torious (30-26) in a very interesting and 
hard-fought game. The Middleboro sec- 
onds were again the winners over the 
Somerset seconds, 23-15. 

On January 26 the team played Han- 
over at Hanover and were again unable 
to break into the winning column, losing 
to the tune of 30-20 in a game which 
nearly ended in a fight. The second team 
also lost, 27-13. 

On the second of February the team 
finally broke into the winning column, 
avenging their previous defeat at the 
hands of West Bridgewater by defeating 
that team 23-17. The visitors brought 
over a second composed of midgets, who 
were decisively trounced, 50-6. 

February 6 found Wareham as our op- 
ponents. This game proved to be the 
most exciting and most interesting game 
of the season. The score stood at the 
half a deadlock, 14-14. Toward the end 
of the game neither team was ahead 
more than one basket nor ahead very 
long. In the final seconds of play two 
timely baskets by Holden and Reed de- 
cided the game. The final score was 24-22. 
The second team game was also a thriller 
which ended in Middleboro’s favor, 20-19. 

Middieboro- journeyed to Plymouth on 
February 9, playing the Plymouth sec- 
onds. The team was still under the strain 
of the hardfought preceding game and 
was beaten 27-11. The second team came 
through in good style, winning in a 
closely-fought game, 10-8. 

Pembroke came here February 16 for 
a single game, no return game having 
been arranged. Both Middleboro teams 
won, the first team with a score of 45-19 
and the second, 85-10. 

Throughout the season a_ basketball- 
shooting contest was held daily during 
long recess in the gym. The end of the 
first round found “Vinny” Cahill the win- 
ner. A second round was completed, this 
being won by Shuman. 


Girls Active in Sports 


For the winter months M. H. S. girls 
have had an extensive program to carry 
out. The sports participated in are the 
regular gym class of marching, floor work, 
and dancing and also basketball for be- 
ginners. 
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Basketball practice has been held al- 
mest every day, and many girls turned 
out for the sport. Our varsity and second 
team were picked and the captains cho- 
sen: Marguerite Shaw, captain of varsity, 
and Helen Pasztor, captain of the sec- © 
onds. The managers are Ann Sullivan, 
senicr manager; Audrey Weeman and 
Charlotte Athanasicu, assistant managers; 
Irene Porter is time-kKeeper. 

The schedule for the season is as fol- 
lows: 


January 19—Bridgewater—here 
February 2—West Bridgewater—here 
February 8—Bridgewater—away 
February 14—Plymouth—away 
February 27—East Bridgewater—here 
March 7—Plymouth—here 

March 13—West Bridgewater—away 
March 26—East Bridgewater—away 


On January 19 the girls played their 
first game with Bridgewater. The game 
was fast and exciting although our girls 
ended on the short end of a score of 
12-22. Our second team also met defeat, 
10-26, 


Our next game was played with West 
Bridgewater; and as the two teams were 
well matched, the game had no dull mo- 
ments. This game was our first victory, 
with a close score of 24-21. Our second 
team was also victorious, with score of © 
13-10. 

On February 8 the team traveled to 
Bridgewater. Although our girls fought 
hard, the score was in Bridgewater’s fa- 
vor to the end, 24-6. Our seconds were 
also defeated, 27-13. 

February 14 the girls went to Ply- 
mouth, and after a fast and exciting 
game the Shire-town girls were beaten 
with a score of 23-15. Our second team 
was defeated, however, 21-5. 

Almost all of the games were played 
with the following line-ups: ° 

Varsity: M. Shaw, R. F.; M. Robinson, 
L.. F.; M. Moles, J. C.; B. Porter iaeG,, 
A. Stanley, L. G.; A. MacDonald, S. C.; 


H. Gammons, L. F. 


Second: A. Paradis, R. F.; V. Heath, 
L. F.; M. Jurgelewicz, J. C.; E. Shaw, 
S. C.; E. Perkins, R. G.; H. Morse, L. G, 

Subs: C. Athanasiou, V. Jurgelewicz, L. 
Bissonnette. f 


A girls’ basketball-shooting contest has 
been held in the gym at recess. This 
contest was run in two divisions by our 
coach Miss Jenkins. Miss Marguerite 
Shaw was winner of the first division, 
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and Miss Ethel Shaw of the second di- 
vision. In the finals each girl was allowed 
twenty shots, and the score ended in 
Marguerite Shaw’s favor with fifteen bas- 
kets out of twenty, all of these baskets 
being made from the foul line. 


France Field 
Canal Zone 
Panama 
Junior Red Cross Club 
Middleboro High School 
Dear Miss President: 

Just a line to let your club know that 
I have received the bag prepared by them 
and deeply appreciate the bag and _ its 
contents. It is fun to watch the fellows 
unwrap the packages and try to guess 
what is in each one. 

This has been my first Christmas in 
any place where there has been no snow 
on the ground. We even went swimming 
Christmas afternoon and that also was 
semething new to me. We swim in back 
cf a shark net over at the Fleet Air Base. 
I have never seen a shark around but 
then I have never gone looking for one. 
Seme of the boys have seen them when 
they have been out in little boats, and 
only yesterday two of the outfit who had 
been fishing came across the body of a 
man who had been bitten almost in two. 
They went to get a policeman to get per- 
mission to move him, and when they 
came back they had taken the remains. 

I am from Connecticut and I was sur- 
prised to get a bag from a state so near. 
I have learned that ‘Seth Parker” of the 
radio is going to make a world tour, 
passing through the canal on his way. 
It might interest your class to know that 
I went to High School when he was the 
principal and if possible will see him 
when he gets here. 

In writing this letter, I have remem- 
bered that I am writing to High School 
students and have tried to be careful of 
my English. If I have made any errors 
besides not thanking you sooner be pa- 
tient and remember at one time I did 
know better. I am enclosing a snap of 
another fellow and myself. I am more in 
the shade than the other fellow, but the 
picture is the best I have. 

Sincerely 
Stamford Robertson 
7th Squadron. 

Miss Field will be glad to show to those 
interested the picture Mr. Robertson en- 
closed in his entertaining letter. 


‘“‘Memories”’ 

February 8 the girls’ basketball team 
played the Bridgewater girls. They surely 
should appreciate our gym after playing 
on a floor such as the Bridgewater girls 
use. Hills and valleys, splinters, and 
(cold) steam pipes afforded excellent 
background for head contacts. Sad to re- 
late, victory was missing! 

On the way home, in order to put more 
heat into the team, a stop was made at 
Cole’s pharmacy for excellent refresh- 
ments (cold drinks, ice cream cones, etc.), 
just the thing for a cold day! Much 
money was furnished by the Jenkins, 
Field, and Paradis Loan Association. The 
return trip was full of excitement. Songs 
from the early 90’s (some gay, some 
otherwise) up to the 1934 hits rent the 
air. 

Cold feet were unanimous. One of our 
chaperons was so overcome that first aid 
was administered by Scout Bertha Porter 
(very unique method); Bertie warmed 
hands and at the same time massaged 
chapped, frigid pedes. Then! the bus ac- 
quired frigitis—page Mr. Connor, our 
heaith officer; we coaxed, pushed, and 
kicked, but a stubborn mule cannot be 
compared to Whitney’s bus in below-zero 
weather. At last the cause of the trouble 
was located, and we found we had no gas. 

Many a fond parent suffered the hor- 
rors of fear; “Where Are My Wandering 
Girls?” was the song sung in many a 
home. It is almost a wonder that the 
Lost and Found Department of M. H. S. 
was not summoned! 


Foreign Correspondence 
Enjoyed 

This year the girls with the highest 
averages in Miss Trufant’s classes in 
English II are writing letters to girls in 
Germany. Miss Trufant sent to friends 
of hers, teachers of. English in Germany, 
asking for the names of girls there who 
would care to correspond in English with 
American girls. When she _ received 
names, she Jet each pupil choose one. On 
a Tuesday afternoon the pupils who were 
to correspond with ,Germans came back 
and.wrote their first letters to Germany. 
In these letters the pupils told all about 
themselves, what they did,; what they 
looked like, and where: they lived.‘ /The 
letters were sent within one or two days, 
and then came suspense waiting for re- 
plies. “Q 

(Continued on page 24) \ 


By a Mother of Three at 
“Mid-year’s”’ 

By Eleanor M. Mendall, 1912 
Oh, woe is me! Shall I survive 
This week of fevered raging! 

I try to concentrate cn meals, 
But theughts go on rampaging. 


I see before me laws and facts, 
All jumbled and confusing: 
That X is equal to Benet 

And gas with nouns effusing. 


I try to sew or mend or bake 
But hear the adverbs calling 
That Torricelli’s invading Gaul 
And Avogadro’s falling. 


Oh, quiet night when Friday comes 
And I shall hear no chanting 

Of formulas and battle dates, 

But peace will reign enchanting. 


The Middleburg Address 
By Bud Erickson, 1931 

Somewhere around seven years ago 
semebody brought forth in this town a 
new high schosl, conceived in mental tor- 
ture and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men should die studying. 

Now we are engaged in monthly exams, 
testing whether this guy or that guy so 
conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We are met in a great classroom 
for that examination. We have come to 
dedicate that portion of the school as a 
final resting place for the souls of those 
who here worked their heads off that 
that exam might be passed. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But,in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate; we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this room. ‘The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated | it far) above our poor power to 
add\or subtract. ( /. 

The teachers will little note what we 
say here, but they can never forget what 
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those scholars did here. 
the present scholars, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who struggled here have thus far 


It istoneus: 


so inefficiently advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from 
these dishonored alumni we take in- 
creased devotion for those studies for 
which they gave their last devotion, that 
we here half-heartedly resolve that these 
D’s shall not have been got in vain, that 
this building under Mr. March shall have 
a new heating system, and that these 
walls over the pupils, around the teachers, 
and under Mr. MacGown, shall not 
crumble to the earth. 


The Ship Sails. 
By A. W. Warren, Jr., 1932 
One ship sails east, another west 
By the selfsame wind that blows. 
’Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That determines the way it goes. 


Like the ships of the sea are the ways 
of men 

As they journey on through life: 

’Tis the set of the soul that determines 
the goal 

And not the calm or strife. 


Publishes First Novel 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company of 
New York makes the following announce- 
ment: “It is with great pleasure that we 
announce for publication on February 23 
Salt House, a first novel by a New Eng- 
land author, Miss Hazel Hawthorne [now 
Mrs. M. R. Werner of New York]. Miss 
Hawthorne was born in Limerick, Maine. 
in the early 1900’s, attended the high 
school in Middleboro, Mass., and has also 
lived in Provincetown, where the scene of 
her novel is laid. It is the intimate pic- 
ture of one summer in the life of an un- 
conventional and enlightened young wom- 
an who finds ... happiness in her love 
for two men.” 


The Wampatuck, Braintree. 

In its December issue The Wampatuck 
suggests that we carry a heavier literary 
cargo aboard. 

The Gleaner, Pawtucket. 

A new rule has been made in the Paw- 
tucket, R. I. high school, allowing any 
pupil on the honor roll to go to the 
library during study periods without ob- 
taining a slip from the teacher. That 
cught to prove an incentive in M. H. S. 
The Arguenot, Norwood. 

The Sachem feels slightly indignant be- 
cause of the allusion to its size in the 
December issue, but is interested in the 
suggestion that we add a foreign language 
department to our publication. Theirs is 
excellent! 

The Harpoon, Dartmouth. 

The December issue deserves honorable 
mention. The book reviews are numer- 
cus and well-written, and the article en- 
titled “Tragedy?” is sweet. 

The Semaphore, Stoughton. 

From the School Notes department of 
November we learn that Stoughton has 
enjoyed two speakers we have been for- 
tunate to hear. The first is that de- 
lightful Chinese gentleman whom only 
the upper classmen and teachers are apt 
to recall, as he. addressed us a few years 
ago; the other, Mr. Hines, was our more 
recent guest. 

The Stoughton magazine has a unique 
system of writing up brief characteriza- 
tions of their athletic members, calling 
it the “Rogues’ Gallery.” 

The Bay Path Signboard, Springfield. 

“The height of conceit: Working a 
cross word puzzle with a pen.” 

“Hotel Page: Telegram for Mr. Yassa- 
lofeansky! Mr. Yassalofeansky! Mr. 
Yassalofeansky!”’ 

“Man in lobby: What initial, please?” 
The Highlights, Boise Idaho. 

We are proud of our friendship with 
this school paper, which reaches us at 
frequent intervals. 

The Highlights, Winchester. 
“A few winters ago it was smart to 
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Now it’s smart to 


have a coat of tan. 
have a coat.” 
“Child’s definition: 
who has stopped growing except in the 
middle.” 
“Dorothy, 
first time, was surprised to see everybody 


An adult is one 


attending church for the 


suddenly kneel. She. questioned her 
mother about this procedure and was 
told, ‘Hush, they are going to say their 
prayers.’ 

-“Said Dorothy, 
clothes on?’ ” 
The Climber, West Bridgewater. 

The Climber arranges its poetry all on 
one page. 

We are glad that other schools have ex- 
ceptional historians as well as ours. We 
learn that the Athenians sent a steamer 
after .Alcebiades in B. C.; Robert Ful- 
ton turns in his grave. 

We see that basketball is now the only 
sport in Howard High School. Do we 
see ourselves doomed for the same fate? 
The Sea Chest, Nantucket. 

The Sea Chest’s “Log” is clever. There 
are also some good stories. In a story 
entitled “A Bad Beginning,” a boy killed 
his father. When questioned why he did 
it, he explained, ‘I shot him because I 
loved him.” 

The Blue Owl, Attleboro. 

The December Blue Owl’s cartoons and 
jokes are plentiful as well as good. This 
magazine is very well organized. Blue 
Owl’s advice: do right and fear no man; 
don’t write and fear no woman. 

“He—I have a sort of feeling I have 
danced with you before.” 

“She—So have I. The pressure of your 
foct seems familiar.” 

The Abhis, Abington. 

Abington High School has eevee tal- 
ent. The December issue’s football re- 
port is well written. 

“Teacher: Who was the first president 
of the United States? 

“Pupil: Not knowing with any degree 
of certainty, I dare not inform you, for 
fear that I might err therein.” 


‘What! with all their 
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Modernistic Pictures 
present 


One Sunday Afternoon 


Benjamin J. Bump, Executive Producer 
Directed by Thomas McFarlin 
Technical Direction by 
Ronald G. Thatcher 
Photography by George N. Duncklee and 
Confused by 
Western Eccentric Sound System 
From an Original Screenplay by Mistake 
Not Passed by 

The National Board of Review 
THE CAST 
Parker Holden 
Richard Rockwood 
Everett Hale 
And for no apparent reason also: 
The Rimplegars 
Ronald G. Thatcher, 
Duncklee, Arthur 
Benjamin J. Bump 
Bing Crosby Otto A. Rorschach 
Mae West Mildred Swanson 
Napoleon Evo Borsari 
Al Goodman and His Orchestra 
Wilfred Shuman and 
His “Cape Cod Humanettes”’ 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
Robert Beals and Robert Begley 
A Friend of Wheeler and Woolsey 
(Who looks suspiciously like The 
Son of Kong or is it King Kong 


George N. 
C. Robidoux, 


himself?) Philip Chandler 
Greta Garbo Helen Cole 
Tarzan the Fearless Louis Hathaway 
Mickey (Catnip) Mouse Edwin Neil 
Skippy F. Neil Young 
Alice in Wonderland Mrs. A. D. Brawn 


Popeye the Sailor Robert F. Howes 
Laurel and Hardy Edgar Wilbur 

As Parker Holden was strolling down 
by Muttock Hill one Sunday afternoon, 
he spied Richard Rockwood sitting on 
the railroad bridge on the Nemasket Vil- 
lage bank of the fair river Nemasket. His 
feet were dragging in the water fifty feet 
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below. He was fishing, as Holden dis- 
covered upon coming up to him. Cobwebs 
were streaming gracefully down the back 
of his coat. Evidently he had been sit- 
ting there since last Wednesday after- 
noon, when he had come down to forget 
his troubles. (Here Mr. Wilfred ‘Wink 
to You” Shuman and his orchestra play 
what, when it’s unscrambled and trans- 
lated, sounds something like “I’ve Got to 
Sing a Torch Song.” The film is cut be- 
fore it gets real bad, and we continue 
with the picture. Let’s see where we 
were. Oh, yes! Down on the railroad 
bridge.) So Rockwood had plodded down 
the hill contemplating sewerpipes, I mean 
suicide, by throwing himself to the angry 
waves of the roaring torrents of the her- 
ring run, but out of pity for the poor 
herrings he _ restrained himself and 
climbed the embankment to the railroad 
tracks and was about to bind himself to 
the steel rails when he discovered to his 
utter astonishment that he had no rope. 
So he pulled a lock of hair from his own 
scalp and, tying the strands together, 
made a string for himself. (The scene 
changes to the rear of the High School, 
where a large group of people are wait- 
ing for either a football game or a street- 
car. It must be a football game, because 
there is no street-car in sight; then to 
add to our amazement we see no foot- 
bali game either. The scene fades out 
to a view of Lakeville Four-Corners, but 
before we get a chance to count them, 
the scene suddenly changes to the Statue 
of Liberty in the entrance to Lake Assa- 
wampsett of the Lakeville lakes. Wink 
Shuman begins to play “By a Waterfall’ 
as the scene fades out to a view of the 
Star Mill dam. So we cut the film 
again.) But as no trains would pass over 
the Plymouth tracks until Monday next 
or the Monday after, Rockwood decided 
that he might as well use the string for 
fishing line. Bending a hairpin (don’t 
ask us where he got it) for a fish-hook, 
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he sat on the bridge and cast his line. 
And what a line he’s got! Holden sat 
on the bridge beside him for a _ few 
months, only moving when a freight 
train passed by one day. Rockwood did 
not move but permitted the train to run 
him over. His cast-iron courage wrecked 
the train and killed the engineer, fire- 
man, and brakeman, but that did not 
bother either Rockwood or Holden. They 
pushed the wreckage into the river, and 
it gently floated upstream out of sight. 
They sat silently on the bridge for a few 
weeks more. Then Holden summoned up 
the required amount of nerve to speak 
to the noble Rockwood. ‘Master Rich- 
ard,” he asked, “hast thou seen thy de- 
voted pal, the Master Everett Hale re- 
cently?” (Wink Shuman is let in again— 
guess we'll have to get a new doorkeeper 
or else a new lock, and he starts to play 
“Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any More” 
while the rest of his orchestra plays 
“Puddin’head Jones” on the piano. By 
this time our audience puts on his hat 
and leaves the theatre. He would have 
left sooner only Charles Carey our usher 
stole his crutches.) Rockwood waited a 
few days before replying to Holden’s ur- 
gent question. Then he slowly drawled in 
a high falsetto voice, ‘Master Everett? 
Oh, yes! Master Everett! I’m using him 
for bait!” 
The End 
A Modernistic Picture 
Next Week: “The Three Little Pigs” 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing a Specialty 


—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 


—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons = .. 


Miss Jenkins: After Phidipides ran from 
Marathon to Athens to announce the 
winning of the battle, he dropped dead. 
How was the event (the run) commem- 
orated? a 

Stanley Washburn: By a funeral. 


Middleboro High School vs. 
Lakeville University 


Good evening, ladies, gentlemen, and 
students of M. H. S., this is Graham 
Wallington announcing the game which 
will decide the championship of the 
Inter-City League of Southern Massa- 
chusetts. The League is composed of the 
cities of Middleboro, Lakeville, Carver, 
North Middleboro, and South Middleboro. 
As I sit here in the press box of the M. 
H. S. gym, I gaze upon a motley as- 
semblage filling every seat of the vast 
Walter Sampson auditorium except for 
a few thousand end seats opposite the 
fifty-yard line.. The M. H. S. Police 
force under the able leadership of Chief 
Sheidon Regers is passing through the 
crowd selling peanuts, but Principal 
March has cautioned the audience not to 
feed the Post Graduates. Principal Neil 
Young of Lakeville University has just 
entered the stadium with two members 
of his faculty and thousands of their 
happy followers—and, folks, the basket- 
ball game of the century is about to 
start. 

Referee Norman Egger blows on his 
flute as Lakeville kicks off to Middleboro. 
Cahill receives the pass but is downed at 
second base by Ed Neil, the brilliant 
Lakeville outfielder and Middleboro busi- 
ness man. Both teams are lined up, 
Middleboro has the ball, there’s the bell, 
they’re off, it’s a pass, no—they change 
their minds and skate rapidly down the 
field, Middleboro leads by a nose, Cush- 
ing shoots but misses, Harpo Marx takes 
the ball and sinks it in a corner pocket 
for the first Lakeville score! Wotta game! 
Wotta game! Miss Hassabie Migdelny, 
the Lakeville cheer leader, is working her — 
stands into a frenzy as their voices blend 
unharmoniously into the strains of their 
Alma Mama, “I Love Mountain Music.” 

Excuse me, folks; it is so noisy ‘here 
that I fell asleep and therefore missed 
the second quarter. However, I see that 
the score is still the same, and Mr. John 
Benn, a reporter from the’ Lakeville 
Chronicle, tells me that’ it was a very 
quiet period with only six men from each 
team sent to the hospital. 

The M. H. S. Band takes the floor and 
serenades the ‘faculty. Mrs. Brawn re-: 
sponds with a lecture on Soviet Russia, 
while a Student ‘Body meeting (which is 
quite a novelty) is held and the’ Dra- 
matic Club presents “Footlight Parade.” 


b 
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There goes the flute, and the second 
half starts off with a bang! Lakeville 
loses the ball on downs. Howes sprains 
a wisdom tooth when he falls from his 
polo pony and is carried from the floor 
in Whitney’s bus. Middleboro calls for a 
substitute, and Raymond Chase is sent 
in. Lakeville counts him as two people 
and refuses to play until Coach Battis 
removes Harlow (who was unaware that 
he was playing anyway). The dispute is 
settled as the quarter ends. 

The score is Lakeville 2—-Middleboro 0 
and we are going into the fourth and 
final period. They go into a clinch, Mid- 
dleboro is down. He’s up. He’s down. 
Clark Barrymore of Lakeville takes the 
ball and drools—I mean dribbles down 
the floor. Chase is tired, so he takes out 
a ham sandwich, pulls up a chair, and 
starts chewing gum. Barrymore shoots, 
the ball falls short, hits Chase on the 
head, bounces through the Middleboro 
hoop; and the score is 2-2. 

Bagnell kicks the point, and the game 
ends with the final score of Middleboro 3 
—Lakeville 2. 

And as my old friend Red Awkins 
would say, “telling you all that if you 
want to see a good game, stay away from 
Middleboro, bidding you good-night, and 
expecting you all back tomorrow night at 
Six?’ 


A Variety Always on Hand 


The Homestead Grocery 
Tel. 410 


Special Delivery 


11 South Main St. 


Essay on a Frog 
What a funny bird a frog are.. When 
he hop he fly, almost; He ain’t got no 
sense, hardly. He ain’t got no tail hardly, 
either. When he sit, he sit on what he 
ain’t got, almost. 


Taken from English I 
1. “Puck was a fairy elk.” 
2. “The Renaissance was a tribe of 
savage people.” 


W.L. Soule 


FURNITURE AND 


UNDERTAKING 


Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 
Middleboro, Mass. 


“Say It in Songs” 


“My Design for Living” 
“Night Owl” 
“Sing to Me” 
Tell that to the music classes 
“You’re Gonna Lose Your Gal’ 
George Caswell 
“Did You Ever See a Dream Walking”’ 
Dick Rockwood 
“You’re Such a Comfort to Me” 
“Kd” Neil 
“Drifting and Dreaming” “Stan” Hull 
“I Guess It Had to Be That Way” 
Parker Holden 
“T’m No Angel’ Mildred Swanson 
“Little Wcemen Like You” Elmer Drew 
“Heaven Only Knows” Marjorie Breach 
“Turn Back the Clock” Harry Goodale 
“Dancing Lady” Miss Jenkins 
“Puddin’head Jones” Philip Chandler 
“Blue Danube”’ Nemasket River 
“Keep Young and Beautiful’ Marie Shaw 
“IT Like The Likes of You” 
Myrtle Leighton 
‘Be Careful With Those Eyes” 
Pauline Westgate 


Charles Carey 
Helyn Merrihew 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 
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New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. 


Latin 
All the people dead who wrote it, 
All the people dead who spoke it, 
All the people dead who learned it. 
Happy death! They surely earned it. 


Mr. MacGown: Coughlin, use the word 
“cilia” in a sentence. 

Harold Coughlin: Phil Chandler is 
cilia than I am. 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 
34 No. Main Street 
Fitting: These seats are too short. 


Mrs. Brawn: That’s because you’re too 
long in them. 


Middleboro 


Geo. E. Doane 
THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Norton & Long 


Philco, Zenith, General Electric Radios 
Service on all makes Radios 


Tubes Tested Free—All Types in Stock 


Tel. 199-W Thatchers Row 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 
Ice Cream — 


For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 


P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M 


Everett Square 
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A Friendly Chat with the High 
School Pupil 


Vera And ’er son were walking down 
the street when all of a sudden Elmer 
Drew out a gun and said to Lindsay, 
“March!” Now, had John Benn watch- 
ing, he would. have seen at the same 
moment Russell Tripp into the Lilian 
and Valerie Waters and heard Vera ex- 
citedly exclaim, ‘Madeline; Howe could 
you stand there and see Francis’ Hart 
nearly stop beating and see Doris Dy 
onne the street, before your very eyes? 
Such stupidity! Well, it can’t be helped.” 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


Flowers and Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Store 786 Res. 533-M 


Monday Morning 

Miss Erickson: Adams, did you do your 
geometry? ; 

Adams: Yeah. 

Miss Erickson: When? 

Adams: Last night. 

Miss Erickson: How long did you work 
on it? 

Adams: Oh, ’bout an hour. 

Miss Erickson: Well, how is it that 
your geometry book has been in your 
desk all week-end? 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


English Comes in Handy 
(An illustration) 
Dear Mom and Pop: 

Well I finly got to New Yawk. It is a 
big towne all rite but not as big as I 
egspected. 

I went to sea a man who owns a shop 
abcut getting a job. We had a long 
tawk. 

When I ast him about a job, he sed, 
“You be Ernest and I’ll be Frank.” Then 
he ast me a lot of questions. I am sure 
he will give me a job because I told him 
how good I was. Any how I ain’t gonna 
lock for any other job because he told 
me to come back Toosday and in the 
meentime he would look around and see 
if he couldn’t find something for me to 
do. 

I rented a room from a lady and she 
sure is good to me. She told me wher 
te go to sea the sites and ast me if I had 
enuff muny to hold me till I got a job 
and I tcld her if I always kept enuff 
muny in my pockit to send a telegram 
home I never would be broke. 

It sure seems funny not:to have cows 
to milk at nite. The lady where I got 
the room gits milk in bottels and she sed 
she ain’t seen a cow for ten years. But 
she realy ain’t dum, she just don’t get 
around much. 

Well I guess I will close this letter now 
and go to a show. How are all the kids 
and you folks? 

From your loving son. 

P. S.—Pleas rite to the address on the 
envelope. 


, 


There was a young fellow named Hull. 
He wasn’t exactly dull, 

But he went hunting one day 

And to his dismay, 
Instead of a duck, shot a gull. 


—_———. 


HUDNUT’S — HOUBIGANT’S 
YARDLEY’S — CHERAMY’S 


Creams, Powders, Rouges, Perfumes 


Malcolm F. Buck 


Druggist 
THE CORNER DRUG STORE 


24 TeH SE 3S. CH ee Mi 


We now have Lynn Burners at 
$22.95, $29.60, $39.59 


All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co. 
Tel. 115-W 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO 


M. L. Hinckley 
JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 


The Latest in Jewelry 
Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 
Sheaffer’s 
Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 


51 Centre St. 


Wm. Egger & Co. 


(Continued from page 15) 


Monday, the eighth of January, all that 
could came back to school and brought 
any letters or cards that they had re- 
ceived from Germany. These were 
passed around and read by all. One of 
the girls received a stnall lace doily that 
her friend across the ocean had made in 
schocl. The girls then answered their 
letters and sent them on their way. On 
February twenty-seventh the group en- 
joyed a social at the home of Miss Tru- 
fant. By this time the club had attained 
a membership of twenty-seven girls. 

Most of the girls to whom the pupils 
are writing are from fourteen to eighteen 
years old. They all seem to write Eng- 
lish very well except for a few small mis- 
takes; for example, one girl wrote that 
her eyes were “blew.” Some of their ex- 
pressions sound peculiar to us. In one 
letter a girl said that she didn’t realize 
she knew so little until she was “sitting” 
her exams; in another place she said that 
she had “flitted,” meaning “moved.” The 
German girls seem to be enthusiastic over 
Hitler and ask the correspondents what 
they think of Roosevelt. 

The pupils will. probably become good 
‘“pen-pals” with their German friends in 
course of time, and some day they may 
get a chance to see each other. 


—Lorraine Gates, 1936 


Contributors of Jestings 


Mattie Allison, Alice Cole, Olive Dur- 
ant, Miss Field, Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
Darragh Harlow, Stan Hull, Ruth Hulley, 
Kathryn Mitchell, Ronald Thatcher. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 
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Get 100 Per Cent Protection and 
10 Per Cent to 25 Per Cent Refund on Every Dollar by 
INSURING YOUR PREFERRED RISK IN 
MY PREFERRED WRITING AGENCY 
FREDERICK S. WESTON, C. E. 


INSURANCE — SURVEYING 


MIDDLEBOROUGH 


TRUST COMPANY 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 
YOUR FUEL NEEDS 
Coal, Coke, Bricketts 
—OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
Tel. 67-M 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 


Incerporated 


LADIES’ JERSEY UNDERWEAR 


CARTFR’S and FOREST MILLS 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


53 Centre Street 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


UGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ill il ALT 


—- sChecslakaee Nemasket Chocolates 
Salted Nuts Ice Cream 


Seven varieties of our home made candies put un in a 
“Special Mixture” at 50c pound 


TRIPP’S CANDY SHC}. cRENEE 


NO BE TAKE 
ROM ful LIBISAF 


Burdett Training” 


BUSINESS COURSES AV 6 pesca as secured before or after college, 
for ‘Young Mes— Burdett Training is helpful throughout life. 
Becoest Adelaiertien god teenies {tH tn eovential Part ot See ee 
financial, office management and account- P€rSONn who seeks employment Aah business. Burdett 
rage te Soares, rade instruction. courses include basic subjects with several distinct 
for Young Wome opportunities for specialization. Instruction is prac- 
Esectstive Mecretarial waccaspremice: Gane: tical and close attention is paid to individual needs. 


tarial, and Finishing. Courses, as prepara- 


tion for | Grains Sererne gay 3 Students and graduates from many leading men’s 
School Graduates. and women’s colleges attend Burdett College each 

tor Botha: year. A copy of the 58-page illustrated cata- 
Geaacal’ | Busines Bost hensins clenee logue, describing Burdett courses, will be sent 
ee = Typewriting Courses, as as aes without obligation to any person interested in 
tions. Open to High School Crfunte, business training. Address 


+ a en BURDEIT COLLEGE 


. BURDETT, President 
Telephone HANcock 6300 © 156 rraant pee BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Paul R. Horsman 


Karmelkorn Shop TAILOR SHOP MUSIC SHOP 


137 Centre Street Avon Park Clothes 


18 South Main St. Telephone 652-R 


